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SURVEYS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION * 


A comparison of the experiences and opinions of former students 
with the school program has long been recognized as one of the most 
desirable approaches to curriculum building. This statement is par- 
ticularly true when the follow-up survey and the survey of the curric- 
ulum are broad enough to include the personal and social outcomes 
as well as the vocational values. 

Two comprehensive investigations comparing the findings of 
follow-up surveys with school programs are reported in detail in the 
major articles of this issue of Teacher Education. The first pertains 
to the curriculum of Illinois State Normal University as the curriculum 
affects the students preparing to teach business subjects. The second 
is a comparison of follow-up data of former students of University 
High School with the business offerings of the school. These survey 
reports may serve as guides concerning the scope of the data to be 
obtained and procedures which may be used in comparing information 
obtained from former students with the program.of the school. 

In some cases it is desirable to conduct a community occupational 
survey as well as a follow-up survey so that an evaluation of existing 
school offerings may be made. The purpose of the community occupa- 
tional survey is to determine the local opportunities and requirements 
for initial employment and promotion. In support of this type of 
survey it may be said that meeting the employment needs of the com- 
munity is one of the obligations of the school. Frequently, however, 
the local community does not offer enough beginning office and sales 
positions with desirable promotional possibilities. The follow-up survey 
may show that a large number of the graduates leave the community 
that supports the school to get beginning jobs elsewhere. It is also 
possible that the local community has acceptable entry jobs for which 
the students are not trained. Some communities have found, for ex- 
ample, that they have worthwhile sales positions to offer young persons, 
but that the high school gives no sales training, and that many of the 
office-trained graduates seek office positions in other cities or towns. 
These are a few of the reasons why the two types of surveys are helpful 
if the school plans to meet both the community needs and the future 
occupational needs of its students. 

This comparison of needs to offerings made possible by these sur- 
veys will point to a number of changes that should be made in the 
business curriculum of the school. Among the most common changes 
which have been indicated by this approach to curriculum planning 
are: (1) provision for more training in the fundamental skills of 
reading, speaking, arithmetic, and writing (penmanship and gram- 
matical construction) ; (2) inclusion of further opportunities for the 
development of desirable work habits such as thoroughness, neatness, 
orderliness, and ability to follow oral and written instructions; (3) 


*Contributed by the Business-Education Staff 
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greater attention to the development of desirable personality and char- 
acter traits; (4) introduction of coordinated work-experience pro- 
grams; (5) additional course offerings in the fields of general office 
training—training for office occupations other than bookkeeping and 
stenography; (6) introduction of course offerings in retailing—selling, 
merchandising, and management; (7) additional training in the use 
of office machines of the types most used by business employees as 
revealed by the occupational and follow-up surveys; and (8) provision 
for additional training in business organization and operation to meet 
consumer and social needs as well as vocational needs. 


Study at Reynolds Community High-School District 


One of the most recent Illinois studies that included the com- 
munity occupational survey, the follow-up survey, and the curriculum 
survey, was made of the Reynolds Community High-School District.‘ 
The area covered by the occupational survey includes the five very 
small communities that comprise the high-school district. All of the 
thirty-seven business establishments of the small towns were surveyed 
by the controlled-interview method. Most of these firms were retail 
stores. Of the eighty-one employees of these firms, twenty-three were 
sales persons and fourteen were general clerical workers. The survey 
indicated “that there is relatively little vocational business training 
needed by the community and that relatively few high-school graduates 
are needed by the business firms.” The survey also disclosed that the 
“businessmen themselves think that the school is meeting the business 
needs of the community.” 

The follow-up survey of the graduates of Reynolds Community 
High School, in which 119 graduates participated, revealed that two- 
thirds of the graduates of 1946, 1948, and 1950 found their employ- 
ment outside the school district. A large amount of this employment 
was obtained in the adjacent metropolitan areas. 

Of the numerous findings of the follow-up survey, only the sum- 
maries of the data pertaining to the frequency of the job duties and the 
vocational use of office machines will be given here: 

The job duties most used by former students are: 

a. Meeting callers—used by three-fourths. 

b. Giving information—used by nearly three-fourths. 

c. Answering telephone—used by nearly three-fourths. 

d. Filing materials—used by nearly one-half. The alpha- 
betic system was reported to be the most common. 

e. Typing addresses on envelopes—used by nearly one-half. 

f. Typing form letters—used by over one-half. Typing cards 
—used by nearly one-third. 

g. Performing seven of the twelve financial and bookkeeping 
duties listed—-used by over one-fourth. 

'Edward Mitchell, “Business Education: Reynolds, Illinois, Community 


High School” (Unpublished Master’s thesis, Illinois State Normal University, 
1951), p.2. 














h. Reading shorthand notes—frequently performed by nearly 
one-fifth. 

The use of office machines was reported by the following per- 
centages of the former students: telephone—81.4; adding machine 
71; manual typewriter—52.3; cash register—27.1; mimeograph—16.9; 
switchboard—13.6. The addressograph, the postage-meter machine, 
the envelope-sealing machine, the electric typewriter, the dictaphone, 
and the ediphone, were reported by only a small number. 

After comparing the findings of the survey of the business-educa- 
tion program of the high school with the community occupational 
survey and the follow-up survey, the investigator made eighteen general 
recommendations pertaining to the business curriculum of Reynolds 
Community High School. 


Somewhat similar studies have been conducted recently in Edin- 
burg? and Hoopeston, Illinois.* They were also made in partial ful- 
fillment of the Master’s Degree at Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, Illinois. The Edinburg study is based upon a follow-up survey 
and a survey of the high-school curriculum; the Hoopeston study com- 
bines a community occupational survey, a follow-up survey, a survey 
of present students, and a study of the high-school programs. 

Community Occupational Surveys 

The community occupational survey may include all of the types 
of occupations that exist in the community or it may cover just the 
beginning or entry jobs. Most of the surveys conducted by business 
educators have sought to determine facts about the entry business 
positions only. Among the most common types of data sought are: 

1. The number of male and female employees in each type of 

occupation. 

2. Age, marital status, general education, vocational training, and 

work experience that employers require for each type of job. 

3. The names of the business and industrial establishments that 
employ the largest number of young workers. 

4. The number of employees hired during the preceding year in 

each type of job. 

The kinds of business machines used in the business community 

and the number of machines of each kind. 

6. The major duties performed by the employees of each class- 
ification. 

7. Opinions of employers or employees concerning such factors 
as the opportunities for promotion, the qualifications needed 


uo 


2Fred Dale, “Business Experiences of Former Students. of the High School 
at Edinburg, Illinois, and Their Curricular Implications” (Unpublished 
Master’s thesis, Illinois State Normal University, 1950), p.5. 

‘William Whitchouse, “Extent to Which John Greer High School, Hoopes- 
ton, Illinois, is Meeting the Vocational-Guidance and Occupational-Training 
Needs of Its Pupils’ (Unpublished Master’s thesis, Illinois State Normal 
University, 1950), pp.2-3. 











for success of the job, the comparative value of high-school 
courses of study. 


Many occupational surveys have gathered information about a 
relatively small sample of the employees of the types included in the 
survey. Probably, the most common fault made in using the sampling 
technique is the failure to get a sample that is representative as to the 
types and sizes of the business and industrial firms. Frequently, nearly 
all of the very large firms are represented and only a small percentage 
of the smaller firms. The requirements of business employees in the 
small firms may be quite different from those of the large firms that 
employ a much higher percentage of specialized workers. 


The data that are obtained from employers or employees are 
more reliable when the questionnaire and interview techniques are 
combined than when the questionnaires are mailed to the respondents. 


A specimen set of questionnaires of the kind used in a community 
occupational survey of office and sales jobs is given at the end of this 
article. These questionaires were adapted from those used in surveys 
at Quincy, Illinois, and Spokane, Washington. One of the question- 
naires is for large organizations and one for small firms. It is not 
recommended that any community use these questionnaires without 
modification to fit the peculiar characteristics of the community. The 
use of an accompanying questionnaire to determine the distribution 
of office machines of various kinds would be desirable. 


Surveys of a Limited Field of Business Occupations 


Closely allied to the broad survey of entry jobs in the business 
community is the survey to get a greater variety of facts from a more 
limited field of occupations. A bookkeeping teacher, for example, 
might want to determine the scope and frequency of the numerous 
types of bookkeeping duties performed by the employees in the com- 
munity who are classified as bookkeepers; cashiers; and bookkeeping 
clerks of various kinds such as the entry clerk, the ledger clerk, and 
the payroll clerk. 


The Job Analysis 


The job analysis is even more specialized as it is confined solely 
to the duties of workers of a single-job classification such as steno- 
grapher, bookkeeper, variety-store sales clerk, supermarket checker, 
or gasoline-station attendant. A number of excellent job analyses have 
been made on a national level. Perhaps the business teachers who 
have made the greatest use of the job analysis on a local level have 
been the coordinators of cooperative part-time programs of training 
for distributive occupations. The analyses of the jobs on which the 
students are working part time furnish excellent information for the 
coordinator and the student workers in their efforts to improve job 
performance through related class work. 
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Job Standard Survey 


Some business educators have attempted to survey the business 
firms of the community for the purpose of discovering performance 
standards they have set up for office or distributive, occupations. If 
business teachers knew the actual employment standards for the jobs 
in the community, they could attempt to have their students meet 
these standards while the students are in school. Unfortunately the 
surveyors have usually been appalled at the lack of definite standards 
for jobs in most of the firms covered. Many of the standards that 
have been set up for the office jobs are unrealistic, being based on 
artificial rather than real situations. The most frequent standards for 
typists and stenographers, for example, are based on the rates per 
minute of typing from straight copy or taking carefully-metered dicta- 
tion (of test material) that is unlike actual office dictation. 

A national survey of the standards for beginning office jobs in 
more than one thousand companies was conducted two years ago by 
the National Office Management Association. The report of the find- 
ings is printed in monograph form.‘ 


Surveys of Community Agencies Interested in Youth Welfare 

In every city and middle-sized town there are a number of com- 
munity agencies interested in youth welfare, such as the local office 
of the State Employment Bureau, the Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
service clubs such as Rotary, Kiwanis, and Lions, the business and 
professional women’s clubs, and the Y.W.C.A. and Y.M.C.A. Upon 
investigation, business educators have frequently found that one or 
more of these agencies have conducted surveys concerning opportun- 
ities and requirements for young people. When a complete occupa- 
tional survey is not planned by the school, it is advantageous to com- 
pile and analyze the occupational data already compiled by these 
community agencies. 

Consumer-Use Surveys 

Most of the studies that have been mentioned in this article 
pertain to the occupational use of business education. Another type 
of survey that is needed in the planning of a broad curriculum in 
business education is the consumer-use survey. This type of investiga- 
tion may pertain to one subject-matter field such as business arithmetic, 
personal record keeping, purchasing, and budgeting. In the case of 
the survey of business arithmetic, for example, the purpose is to deter- 
mine the type of arithmetic problems that consumers have most fre- 
quent occasion to perform. 


Surveys Concerning the Social Significance of Business 
In addition to the utilitarian training in business education, there 
is also the general business-background knowledge that every citizen 
‘National Office Management Association, Vocational Requirements Con- 


taining Suggested Standards {or Beginning Office Jobs, Number 10, 1950, 
pp.2-15. 











should have in order to be an intelligent voter. There have been few 
comprehensive attempts, however, to survey either the existing know- 
ledges or the needs in the area of social business education. One na- 
tional survey indicates, however, that “only a very small percentage of 
our high school students get any real grasp of the economic factors 
and forces that are responsible for higher standards of living.”*® 


Study of the High-School Program 


If these surveys are to be used as a basis for curriculum reorgan- 
ization in the high school, it is obvious that a thorough analysis should 
also be made of the existing curriculum of the school as it applies to 
the business students. This analysis needs to be made in order to com- 
pare the business-education needs as determined from the business 
firms and the former students with the actual business-education 
offerings of the school. An outline that might be followed in making 
a study of the high-school business program follows: 


I. Information needed about each business course in the high school. 
A. Grade placement. 
B. Prerequisites. 
C. Is course elective or required? 
D. Number of pupils enrolled. 
E. Characteristics of pupils enrolled. 
1. Sex. 
2. Economic status of home. 
3. Abilities, aptitudes, and interests. 
Objectives. 
. Content outline. 
. Teaching materials. 
. Teaching Methods. 
Trends in the number of boys and girls enrolled. 
. Standards. 
II. Information needed about curriculum paths. 
. Trends in enrollments of boys and girls in each curriculum 
in the high school over a five-year period (chart form). 
. Sequence of courses in each business curriculum (chart form). 
. Program outlines of several seniors in each business curric- 
ulum for all four years, including extra-curricular activities 
as well as courses taken. 
III. Information needed about the guidance program. 
A. Procedures used in testing interests, abilities, aptitudes, and 
personality. 
B. Procedures for promoting guidance activities on the part of 
the entire school personnel. 
C. Provision for counseling. 
D. Provision for promoting occupational study. 


Aas 
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5H. G. Moulton and C. W. McKee, “How Good is Economic Education?” 
Fortune, July, 1951, p.84. 

















E. Provision for placement of graduates and drop-outs. 
F. Provision for follow-up of former pupils. 


Applying the Results of Business-Education Surveys 


A word of caution, however, should be directed to the enthus- 
iastic surveyor. He should consider all the pertinent factors in curric- 
ulum planning before reorganizing the curriculum or the course of 
study, even though the survey has apparently indicated the desirability 
of such change. It is best to take the attitude that the data gathered 
from the survey ought to be considered along with other factors bear- 
ing on the curriculum. If the other factors are not: in conflict, then 
the changes may wisely be made. 

Local surveys in business education have some important indirect 
values. Business teachers who conduct the occupational surveys, for 
example, increase their business intelligence by planning the study, 
by observation of offices they visit, and by talking with business em- 
ployers and employees. This added business intelligence may be 
passed on to the students by means of more realistic instruction and 
more effective counseling. The students may also benefit from studying 
the survey facts and opinions compiled. 

Curriculum and guidance improvement might result from the 
increased interest businessmen may take in the schools that conduct 
the surveys. After businessmen have been made conscious of the 
business-education aims of schools, desired equipment is easier to get, 
school-work programs easier to introduce, and participation of busi- 
nessmen in the guidance program easier to solicit. 








SURVEY OF OFFICE AND STORE OCCUPATIONS 











Page 1 of Questionnaire (Large Firms) 
Name of Company Number of Educational Experience No. Hired 
Employees Requirements Required Last Year 
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Occupation 
Typist 
Secretary 
Stenographer 


Dictaphone Operator 

Hand Bookkeeper 

Entry Clerk 

Ledger Clerk 

Machine Bookkeeper 

Transit Machine Operator 

Billing Clerk 

Calculating Machine 
Operator 

Cashier 

File Clerk 

Correspondent 

Receptionist 

Telephone Operator 

Mail Clerk 

Record Clerk 

Order Clerk 

Stock Clerk 

Receiving Clerk 

Shipping Clerk 

Messenger 

Payroll Clerk 

Timekeeper 

Cost Clerk 

Statistical Clerk 

Chief Clerk 

General Clerk 

Sales Person 

Department Manager 
or Buyer 

Assistant Buyer 

Head Counter Girl 

Floor Manager 

Information or 
Service Clerk 

Marker 

Wrapper 

Delivery Clerk 

Delivery Driver 

Sign Writer 

Advertising Clerk 

Copywriter and Assistant 

Lay-out Assistant 

Others ( List.) 
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SURVEY OF OFFICE AND STORE OCCUPATIONS 
(Small Firms) 


Page 1 of Questionnaire 























Name of Firm Number of Educational Experience No. Hired 
Employees Requirements Required Last Year 
Nature of oS 8G y 
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Employees 
Secretary 
Stenographer 
Typist 
Bookkeeper 
General Clerk 
Sales Person 


Others (List.) 
Indicate the number of employees who have occasion to: 
5 
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Typewrite ? 

Take dictation and transcribe? 

Keep books requiring a knowledge of debits and credits? . 
File? 

Perform calculations without aid of machine? 

Operate a cash register? 


. Operate an adding machine? 


Operate a calculating machine? 
Operate a bookkeeping machine? 


. Operate a voice-writing machine? 

. Operate a duplicating machine? What kind? 
. Use the telephone? 

. Handle the mail? 

. Use banking services? 

. Receive callers? 

. Compose letters? 

. Compose advertising copy? 

. Ship goods? 

. Receive goods? 


Control stock? 
Trim windows? 
Wrap packages? 
Mark merchandise? 
Write signs? 


. Deliver goods? 
. Arrange stock? 
. Sell goods? 

. Sell services? 


Other frequent duties: 
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Page 2 of Questionnaire 


In which of the above occupations do beginners meet their job requirements 
most adequately? 

In which of the occupations do beginners meet their job requirements least 
adequately ? 

For which of the occupations do you believe the high schools should give some 
specific training? em 
Outline briefly the most likely paths of promotion for employees now in office 
and store occupations on the lower levels of employment. 

Does ability to take dictation and transcribe assist a worker in securing place- 
ment with your firm on a job that does not include these duties? 

Does ability to take dictation and transcribe increase the promotional possibil- 
ities of the workers who are now engaged in non-stenographic jobs with your 
firm? 





Record any minimum standards of performance you have set up for any of 
your office and store occupations. 
Record any testing devices you employ to determine whether the applicant 
meets the job’s standards. 
In what school subjects (other than vocational skills) would you recommend 
that more training be given to prospective office and store workers? 
In what personality or character traits would you recommend that more 
training be given to prospective office and store workers? 
Indicate which of the following procedures you use in employing office and store 
workers, by numbering the procedures in the order of frequency. 
Interviewing unsolicited applicants 
Interviewing applicants who have written for interview 
Asking present employees to recommend candidates 
Asking the high schools in your community to recommend candidates 
Asking the trade school in your community to recommend candidates 
Asking a business college to recommend candidates 
Asking the State Employment Bureau to recommend candidates 
Asking a professional employment agency to recommend candidates 
Asking a college or university to recommend candidates 
Advertising in newspaper 
Other procedures (Name.) 
Do you believe that the public schools in your community should increase their 
placement facilities? In what ways? 
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A STUDY OF THE BUSINESS-EDUCATION PROGRAM AT 
ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY 


MarGARET PETERS* 


For a long time, faculty and administrative members of Illinois 
State Normal University have desired some tangible evidence as to 
how well the curriculum of the University is serving the needs of 
the business-education student who is preparing to teach in the 
schools served by the University. This investigation has been carried 
on in an effort to answer some of the questions in this connection. 

That the objectives and concepts of business education at the 
high-school level have been in the process of changing for several 
years is common knowledge to all who work in this field. Educating 
prospective teachers in a way that will prove most effective in 
meeting the more imminent changes as well as in meeting current 
demands of employment is a very challenging responsibility. The 
general ideas concerning a desirable program for teacher education 
may seem clear, but the details are diverse and confusing. Opinions 
and statements from numerous sources pertaining to the education 
of teachers in general and to the education of business teachers in 
particular seem to give substantial support to this statement. There 
does, however, appear to be general agreement that a particular 
program for the education of teachers must of necessity serve a given 
uistitution’s own objectives and philosophy of education and teacher 
waining. 

With the permission and aid of the members of the School of 
Business and the College of Education at the University of Colorado 
and with permission and encouragement from a number of faculty 
members and administrators of Illinois State Normal University, this 
study of the program offered to business majors at the latter institu- 
tion was instigated and completed. The basis for the study was a 
thirteen-page questionnaire, composed of seven sections and sent to 
graduates of the years 1938 to 1949 who were teaching at the time 
of the study. Of the one hundred and fifty-three questionnaires 
mailed, eighty per cent were returned. Since a complete examina- 
tion of the facts obtained from the questionnaire is both impossible 
and impractical for the present purpose, the pertinent features se- 
lected for presentation here are: the type of information obtained 
from alumni; statements of the findings, together with tabulations in 
detail for a few of the topics; comments regarding a number of the 
findings with respect to business education in the high schools; and 
some of the implications for the business-education program at the 
University, resulting from the findings and other data gathered on 
particular topics. 

Because of the type of information that Sections I and II of the 
questionnaire contain, they are considered together; other sections 


*Associate Professor of Business Education. 
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are listed and discussed separately. This procedure is followed for 
the purpose of examining those features of the study which were 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 


General Information, Present Teaching Experiences and Activities 
of Alumni 


The information and data from these sections concern the type of 
community in which graduates taught, the courses taught during the 
first year of employment, preferences for teaching certain subjects, 
and facts as to whether or not graduates had the benefit of work ex- 
perience. Additional information requested pertained to the extra- 
curricular activities for which graduates were responsible; any further 
study the graduates had engaged in, together with the trend, if 
there was one, concerning the direction of professional growth; and 
the length of time that the alumni had remained in the first teaching 
position and in the teaching profession. 

The information recorded in this study came from alumni who 
indicated they had taught from one to ten years. 

The communities in which the majority of graduates had taught 
were defined as being either predominantly agricultural or influenced 
to some degree by agricultural interests. An overwhelming majority 
of the respondents indicated that they had had work experience. Of 
the one hundred and twenty-three alumni participating in this 
investigation, fifty-eight had entered graduate work. The majority 
of these individuals had chosen, for further study and specialization, 
courses in the field of education which are used in school administra- 
tion and supervision practices. The extracurricular activities for 
which the majority of the alumni were responsible included the school 
paper, the school annual, and other mimeograph work. Other re- 
sponsibilities pertained to club and class sponsorships. 

Subject assignments for the first teaching position centered 
around the traditional business subjects of shorthand, typewriting, 
and bookkeeping. Furthermore, as alumni moved from one teaching 
position to another, their teaching assignments remained about the 
same. Problems pertaining to subject assignments were mentioned 
by comparatively few respondents, probably because the majority of 
alumni taught in their major field of preparation. However, subjects 
which the majority of respondents disliked to teach were of a general 
business nature, a fact that deserves serious consideration in the 
teacher-preparation program. 

The teacher assigned to teach courses for which he or she is 
well prepared no doubt had many pleasant experiences within the 
teaching situation as a whole. There is more to being a successful 
or happy teacher than merely knowing the subject matter and liking 
the subject or field of teaching. It is also important from the teacher’s 
viewpoint to be able to convey knowledge and ideas to students in 
order to get the most satisfaction from a day’s work in the school- 
room. This teaching ability entails a deep understanding and broad 
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appreciation of the subject being taught, together with effective 
methodology for presenting the principles of a subject so as to awaken 
a consciousness of the relation of the subject to the larger field o1 
activity around which it works. It is logical to assume that a teacher 
who is teaching in a major field has had the time in pre-service train- 
ing for absorbing and assimilating knowledges, skills, and information 
to meet these requirements for successful and happy teaching. 

It seems apparent from a study of teaching assignments held by 
alumni that business majors should be given time and opportunity in 
the pre-service training to prepare themselves for teaching the ele- 
mentary and basic subjects underlying the two common fields of 
business preparation offered at the University, namely, secretarial 
science and the field of law, accounting, and administration. It also 
seems wise to require of business majors a minor field of preparation, 
based upon the interests of the individuals and guided by demands of 
the communities in which they may find employment upon graduation. 

The future business-education teacher also needs instruction in 
the principles and practices of extracurricular activities, since these 
activities offer extraordinary opportunity for guiding and directing 
high-school students to a vigorous, healthy, and stimulated life. In 
this connection it may be well to call attention to the fact that, al- 
though the business teachers in high schools have assumed responsi- 
bility for school papers and annuals for a number of years, there 
seems to be a trend for the teacher of journalism to oversee this work 
as an increased interest in newspaper and journalism study becomes 
apparent on the high-school level. 


Ascertaining the Needs of Students Taught by Alumni 


In this section, data and information with respect to the follow- 
ing topics were requested from the respondents: the size of the high 
schools in which they taught, based on the number in the high-school 
graduating class of May, 1948; the extent to which the high-school 
graduates continue their formal education; and the kinds of work 
being done by high-school graduates who did not continue their 
formal education. Additional information requested pertained to the 
plans of high-school students for pursuing the study of business upon 
graduation; the extent to which the alumni were aware of meeting 
the needs of students and the community as indicated by their 
knowledge of the business curriculum in the high schools in which 
they taught; the kinds of office machines, the use of which the alumni 
taught or intended to teach; and the academic representation of the 
student body enrolled in the commercial departments of the high 
schools in which alumni taught. 

The information received revealed that the majority of alumni 
taught in schools of small size (described in this study as those having 
up to fifty graduates in May, 1948) for at least five years after gradua- 
tion. It seems desirable, then, for the University to prepare business 
teachers who can conduct effectively the entire high-school curric- 
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ulum for small high schools, for it is logical to suppose that only 
one business-education teacher is employed in the majority of the 
high schools in which graduates teach. If the prospective teacher of 
business subjects is to specialize in any given subject, the data ob- 
tained would indicate that it should be after he has had several 
years of experience and when he wishes to secure a position in the 
larger city schools. 

From summaries of data concerning further study of high-school 
graduates and their interest in a knowledge of business principles and 
practices, it appears that, for approximately ninety-seven per cent 
of the high school students, the only business training they will 
receive, vocational or non-vocational, will be provided in the high 
schools. This fact presents a very challenging situation to curriculum 
makers and to teachers in the business departments of the high schools 
as well as to the teacher-training institutions. 

Unless high-school students are instructed in a knowledge of 
the important principles and practices of business operation, they may 
never become efficient producers or consumers, nor can they be 
expected to participate intelligently in social improvement. Business 
majors in the University should be taught methods and techniques 
for initiating changes in high-school business curriculums and courses 
of study that are essential in the attainment of the objectives of 
high-school business education. If the basic business skills and knowl- 
edges needed in their daily living for the bare minimum of efficiency 
are not given to high-school students, the majority of them will 
remain in ignorance of these principles forever, unless they dig them 
out voluntarily or learn them from experience. 

It is also apparent from a summary of the information in this 
section that business majors at the University must continue to be 
provided with training and information for teaching subjects for 
vocational use, with emphasis upon the quality and quantity of skill 
that are required from anyone who is preparing himself for a career 
in the business world. Although the business-education graduates 
taught in small schools and in communities that are agricultural in 
nature for the most part, many of their high-school graduates find 
work in business houses of their own community or in those of sur- 
rounding communities. 


Evaluation by Alumni of General, Professional, and 
Major-Field Courses 


In connection with this section it seemed necessary to give some 
thought and consideration to the personality and nature of the 
students who are ordinarily enrolled and who participate in the 
courses and activities of the University. Although there is no intention 
of indicating here that a typical personality represents the student 
body at Illinois State Normal University, the fact that there seem to 
be a few characteristics common to many members of the student 
body is evident. The group has had little opportunity for experience 
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in travel, art, and music, but has acquired standards with respect to 
social, business, and religious affairs according to those of a small 
rural-community criterion. 

Two evaluations of each course in which the alumnus was en- 
rolled while attending Illinois State Normal University were made: 
(1) according to the degree of helpfulness of the course to the re- 
spondent when he was an undergraduate at the University (designated 
1.S.N.U.); and (2) according to the degree of helpfulness of the course 
to the respondent since he has been teaching (designated by the 
phrase, On the job). 

Evaluations of the general-education courses for which there 
were at least thirty replies are shown in Table I.’ (The totals of the 
area are those included in the original tabulation.) It can be seen 
that of the total evaluations seventy-four per cent signified that courses 
in the general-education area either had been very helpful or had 
helped somewhat and were worth taking while respondents were at- 
tending the University. Sixty-six per cent indicated that the courses 
either had been very helpful or had helped somewhat and were worth 
taking since they had been teaching. 

The general-education area in the curriculum of any institution of 
higher learning is extremely difficult to plan for maximum func- 
tioning for all individuals participating in the program. A great 
difference in the cultural and experiential background of students is 
very clear to all who work in the field. It might seem desirable, then, 
that enrollees in the various courses be sectioned to some degree ac- 
cording to their interests, needs, and background. In addition, by 
means of short courses, tutorial arrangements, and discussions which 
might appeal to the different levels of appreciation, interests, and 
ability of students, certain courses in this area might become more 
beneficial to a larger number of people. However, it may be stated 
that courses in the general-education area have been reasonably ef- 
fective for most students and very valuable in many instances in the 
preparation of business teachers. 

TABLE I 
TWO EVALUATIONS OF GENERAL-EDUCATION COURSES 
ACCORDING ‘TO THREE RATINGS 


Ratings 
Was HelpedSome- Was 
Courses and the Number Very what; Was Seldom 
Two Evaluations Reporting Helpful Worth Taking Helpful 


Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
English 110 
At I.S.N.U. 62 58 42 
On the job 64 63 34 3 
English 111 
English Comp. 111 


At IS.N.U. 105 59 36 Mi 
On the job 104 51 43 6 
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Int. to Lit. 112 
At IS.N.U. 
On the job 

Con. Civil. 112 
At LS.N.U. 
On the job 

Con. Civil. 113 
At LS.N.U. 
On the job 

Nat. Sci. Survey 109 
At LS.N.U. 

On the job 

Nat. Sci. Survey 110 
At LS.N.U. 

On the job 

Int. Bio. Sci. 110 
At I.S.N.U. 

On the job 

Int. Phys. Sci. 110 
At LS.N.U. 

On the job 

Int. Earth Sci. 110 
At LS.N.U. 

On the job 

Hist. Civ. & Cul. 113 

Hist. Civil. 113 
At IS.N.U. 

On the job 

Hist. Civ. & Cul. 114 

Hist. Civil. 114 
At I.S.N.U. 

On the job 

Hygiene 105 
At IS.N.U. 

On the job 

Fund. Speech 110 
At LS.N.U. 

On the job 

Art Appre. 107 
At LS.N.U. 

On the job 

Music Appre. 107 
At LS.N.U. 

On the job 


Totals 
At I.S.N.U. 
On the job 


42 
42 


113 
113 


115 
110 


33 
33 


31 
32 


72 
72 


74 
74 


71 
73 


115 
114 


105 
106 


96 
87 


111 
105 


114 
115 


112 
104 


1,376 


24 
14 


16 
12 


15 
14 


32 
30 


60 
66 


13 
14 


14 


12 


25 


57 
55 


63 
53 


63 
51 


52 
55 


55 
55 


52 
43 


49 
44 


45 


50 
49 


54 
49 


51 
45 


32 
25 


41 
38 


46 
40 


48 


19 
31 


21 
35 


22 
35 


30 
42 


22 
42 


30 
49 


39 
49 


35 
45 


39 
43 


34 
42 


17 
25 


46 
48 


40 
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From the evaluations of courses in the professional area of pre- 
service training shown in Table II, it is observed that eighty-one per 
cent identified the courses as having been very helpful or as having 
helped somewhat and were worth taking while respondents were at- 
tending the University. Seventy-nine per cent signified that the courses 
either had been very helpful or had helped somewhat and were worth 
taking since they had been teaching. 

Courses which seemed especially effective in meeting the needs 
of the students were General Psychology 111, Educational Psychology 
115, Introduction to Philosophy 203, and School and Community 204. 

Observation and Reading 109 and 110, freshman courses, appear 
in need of examination and study as to content, materials, or place- 
ment within the pre-service program of professional study. A lack of 
desire, or ability, on the part of the students, almost immediately 
upon their arrival on the campus, to absorb an appreciation of traits 
and characteristics of the teaching profession may explain, to some 
extent, why these courses apparently failed to meet the needs of the 
enrollees. 

It appears from a study of the evaluations, however, that a 
number of courses in this area of the business-education student’s 
pre-service training were very helpful. 


TABLE II 


TWO EVALUATIONS OF PROFESSIONAL COURSES 
ACCORDING TO THREE RATINGS 


Ratings 
Was HelpedSome- Was 
Courses and the Number Very what; Was Seldom 


Two Evaluations Reporting Helpful Worth Taking Helpful 
PerCent PerCent  PerCent 
Gen. Psych. 111 


At L.S.N.U. 113 40 57 3 
On the job 109 50 45 5 
Ed.Psych. 115 , 
At I.S.N.U. 115 42 48 10 
On the job 112 54 38 8 
Am. Pub. School 111 
Am. Pub. Ed. 111 
At I.S.N.U. 83 22 47 31 
On the job 82 19 43 38 
H. S. Prob. 220 
Second. Ed. 220 
At LS.N.U. 117 31 48 21 
On the job 115 38 40 22 
Gen. Methods 222 
At. I.S.N.U. 71 31 48 21 
On the job 69 42 35 23 
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Phil. Ed. 203 
Int. Phil. 203 


At LS.N.U. 115 47 43 10 

On the job 114 50 38 12 
Obsv. & Read. 109 

At LS.N.U. 35 9 31 60 

On the job 35 9 28 63 
Obsv. & Read. 110 

At LS.N.U. 34 9 32 59 

On the job 34 9 29 62 
Am. Pub. Ed. 211 

At I.S.N.U. 35 20 60 20 

On the job 35 17 57 26 
Sch. & Com. 204 

At LS.N.U. 92 44 43 13 

On the job 96 53 32 15 
Totals 

At LS.N.U. 810 34 47 19 

On the job 801 40 39 21 


A summary of the evaluations of courses in the major field of 
study is given in Table III. It was indicated by ninety-four per cent 
of the total replies that the courses either had been very helpful or 
had helped somewhat and were worth taking while the respondents 
were attending the University. Ninety-five per cent signified that 
courses either had been very helpful or had helped somewhat and 
were worth taking since respondents had been teaching. It is recog- 
nized that courses in this area of study were those in which respondents 
were especially interested and to which they probably gave their best 
efforts while they were attending the University. 

Since the materials in this field apply most directly to the teaching 
situation of business majors, it seems necessary that courses be 
analyzed frequently relative to current events in the business world 
and trends in the teaching profession, and that the materials and 
methods used in the teaching of the courses be, insofar as is possible, 
those which the prospective business teachers may use. 

TABLE III 
TWO EVALUATIONS OF MAJOR-FIELD COURSES, 
ACCORDING TO THREE RATINGS 


Ratings 
Was HelpedSome- Was 
Courses and the Number Very what; Was Seldom 


Two Evaluations Reporting Helpful Worth Taking Helpful 
PerCent PerCent Per Cent 

Elemts. Bus. 111 

At I.S.N.U. 111 52 41 7 

On the job 111 56 39 2 














Type. 113 

At IS.N.U. 

On the job 
Type. 114 

At L.S.N.U. 

On the job 
Type. 116 

At LS.N.U. 

On the job 
Bus. Eng. 115 

At IS.N.U. 

On the job 
Bus. Math. 117 

At LS.N.U. 

On the job 
Short. 122 

At I.S.N.U. 

On the job 
Short. 123 

At LS.N.U. 

On the job 
Short. 124 

At LS.N.U. 

On the job 
Acct. 131 

At 1.S.N.U. 

On the job 
Acct. 132 

At LS.N.U. 

On the job 
Acct. 231 

At I.S.N.U. 

On the job 
Acct. 232 

At LS.N.U. 

On the job 
Ad. Off. Pract. 211 
Ad. Off. Pract. 141 

At I.S.N.U. 

On the job 
Mds. Mtls. Short. 212 
Ad. Sec. Pract. 143 
Short. Mds. Mtls. 143 

At 1.S.N.U. 

On the job 
Bus. Law 241 

At I.S.N.U. 

On the job 


105 
107 


109 
110 


64 
62 


21 


77 
77 


78 
80 


86 
94 


41 
47 


21 
20 


19 
17 


19 
20 


27 
30 


35 
28 


29 
17 


22 
14 


16 
22 
19 


24 
23 


28 
30 


20 
27 


10 
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Bus. Law 242 


At LS.N.U. 74 46 46 8 

On the job 75 47 48 5 
Bus. Organ. & Mgmt. 253 

At ILS.N.U. 52 44 42 14 

On the job 52 50 44 6 
Econ. Bus. 252 

At I.S.N.U. 89 41 43 16 

On the job 98 41 50 9 
Sales & Advt. 254 

At LS.N.U. 65 46 48 6 

On the job 67 48 46 6 
Bus. Finance 256 

At LS.N.U. 47 47 43 10 

On the job 48 48 44 8 
Totals 

At LS.N.U. 1,750 65 29 6 

On the job 1,758 68 27 5 


It is understood that the tabulations which have just been pre- 
sented concerning the helpfulness of courses in the different areas of 
pre-service training of business teachers show general opinions which 
should not be the only criterion used in judging the effectiveness of 
the courses. The content, the methods of teaching, and perhaps the 
instructor are important factors also. Nevertheless, such tabulations 
might be considered valuable to individual faculty members as wel! 
as to administrators in directing certain kinds of learning and teach- 
ing activities. 


Evaluation of Student-Teaching Experiences 

Alumni were asked to give information in this section concerning 
the development (during the time they did their student teaching) 
of certain objectives selected from a list composed by personnel 
of the University as an aid in directing the student-teaching program. 
Objectives chosen for presentation to alumni were: 

1. Providing experiences that develop desirable personal char- 
acteristics and desirable relationships with students and other assoc- 
iates. 

2. Providing experiences that develop ability to work effectively 
with parents and other citizens in promoting the education and 
general welfare of the pupils. 

3. Providing opportunities to develop continuously a philosophy 
of education that is sound, democratic, workable, and growing. 

4. Providing experiences in using methods of instruction to the 
point where the student teacher will be competent to undertake and 
do independent teaching. 

5. Providing for student teachers to recognize and provide for 
individual differences. 
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6. Providing experiences for the student teachers to develop 
desirable professional interests, attitudes, and ideals. 

7. Providing experiences that enable the student teacher to see 
his responsibility to the administration, both in carrying out adminis- 
trative assignments, and in using democratic procedures of atta 
school administration. 

8. Providing opportunities for the student teacher to recognize 
and to reduce his deficiencies in academic background. 

9. Providing experiences for evaluating pupil growth and in ac- 
complishing the general objectives of the school program. 

From the total replies, seventy-nine per cent signified that the 
objectives had been developed either to a large degree or to some 
degree. 

It is obvious to research workers in this field that the accomplish- 
ment of objectives of this nature requires certain physical equipment, 
environment, and personnel. Therefore, attainment, or lack of attain- 
ment of objectives should be considered in the light of these factors. 
Facilities and environment in the laboratory schools on the campus, 
for example, do not allow the prospective business teacher the oppor- 
tunity to develop to a great extent attitudes and knowledges con- 
cerned with community responsibilities and to learn about cooperating 
with the various administrative procedures of a high school. Student 
teachers who do part of their teaching off campus and assume the 
regular duties of the classroom teacher have the opportunity to de- 
velop these attitudes and knowledges. On the other hand, the campus 
laboratory schools offer advantages in supervision and library facili- 
ties, which off-campus schools might lack to some degree. 

It appears desirable also for student teachers in the campus 
schools to be given the opportunity to teach more than one subject a 
semester. Since it will be necessary for the beginning teacher to teach 
four or five different subjects from the first day on, it seems as though 
arrangements might be made on the part of University personnel to 
permit the student teacher to teach other subjects than shorthand, or 
typewriting, or bookkeeping for eighteen weeks. 

Additional information obtained from alumni in this section 
shows that a majority thought their student-teaching assignments 
had been satisfactory in the light of their own personal background 
and preparation for working with classes. About half the respondents 
were in favor of sending future business teachers off campus for all 
of their student teaching; an overwhelming majority were in favor of 
sending them off campus for part of their student teaching. 


Qualities Important to Teaching Success, According to Alumni, 
and Their Development at the University 

Alumni were asked to rate a prepared list of qualities according 

to the order of importance of these qualities for successful and effic- 

ient teaching. The list of qualities included those that are generally 

recognized as being important to teaching success and efficiency: 
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knowledge of subject matter, presentation of subject effectively, ability 
to handle individual differences, ability to organize own work, desire 
to practice a professional point of view, patience, sense of humor, 
and attractive grooming. 

Knowledge of subject matter was the quality of first importance, 
according to fifty-two per cent of the one hundred and three reporting; 
twenty-eight per cent of one hundred and one reporting considered 
presentation of subject effectively as first in importance. Except for 
these two qualities, there seemed little agreement regarding the order 
of importance of these qualities to successful teaching. A number of 
respondents stated that they found it very difficult to rank the 
qualities in a definite order because each seemed as important as any 
other. A number of respondents refused to rate the qualities at all 
for order of importance, remarking that they considered the qualities 
of equal importance. Concerning the extent to which knowledge of 
subject matter had been developed at the University, ninety-three per 
cent of one hundred and twenty reporting replied that the quality 
had been developed to a large extent; seven per cent thought it had 
been developed to some extent. Presentation of the subject effectively 
was considered as having been developed to a large extent at the 
University by fifty-three per cent of one hundred and eighteen re- 
porting, and as having been developed to some extent by forty-four 
per cent. 

Information gathered from various sources with respect to 
certain qualities that should be developed by prospective teachers 
as a class indicates that such qualities are not easy to identify and 
list. It appears that qualities essential to successful teaching are ex- 
clusively personal and intangible, and that they pertain to particular 
environments in which the individual works and to personalities 
within the environment. It appears from the informal remarks by 
respondents that the qualities which they deemed important were 
either those which would help to overcome particular personal defic- 
iencies, or those which were found desirable and advantageous in 
meeting individual responsibilities. 

Opportunities for generous experiences in understanding the 
many aspects of American culture and civilization should be offered 
business majors so that they may develop and acquire appropriate 
attitudes and ideals for correct and desirable thinking in all situa- 
tions. Visits to museums, art exhibits, parks, fairs, important geo- 
graphical locations, business institutions of various kinds, as well as 
attendance at musical programs, lectures, theatre performances, and 
meetings of governmental bodies should be scheduled for the benefit 
of enlarging the perspective of business-education students and for 
stimulating their desire for personality improvement. 

A desire to know whether or not business teachers might possess 
certain patterns of interests and tastes with regard to recreational 
and leisure-time interests, together with a curiosity as to the breadth 
of interests possessed by business-education graduates, resulted in the 
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decision to include in this study an investigation of a very much 
limited nature concerning these topics. Activities chosen for consider- 
ation included those that are generally agreed upon as having a 
direct or indirect contribution to make toward an interesting life for 
individuals as persons and teachers. Alumni, therefore, were asked to 
answer questions pertaining to their preferences and activities in the 
fields of reading, radio-listening, music, and art. 

The information obtained indicated that these alumni subscribed 
to and read regularly the well-known magazines of the teaching pro- 
fession in general and of their own field in particular. Nonprofessional 
reading showed a wide range of choice. Ninety-six per cent of the 
respondents read at least one daily newspaper. Preferences for certain 
types of radio programs showed no common agreement. There was 
unanimous agreement within the group relative to an interest in 
music in general. There was some evidence of an interest in art, but 
not to a great extent. That the group, however, possessed a breadth of 
interests outside their own field of work seems a fair conclusion to 
draw. Furthermore, it seems logical to suppose that alumni received 
some stimulation, inspiration, and perhaps important direction for 
personal and professional growth while they were students at the 
University. 

Suggestions and Recommendations by Alumni for Improvement, 
Modification, and Expansion of the Business- 
Education Program 

It is a well-known fact that a certain number of courses and 
offerings must be included in any program for the preparation of 
teachers in order that graduates may be certified for. teaching by the 
state. It is obvious that there still remain time and opportunity to 
include in the program courses and offerings which carry out a 
school’s philosophy of education or its expressed purpose for existence 
Opinions, therefore, were requested from alumni concerning the de- 
sirability of increasing, decreasing, or maintaining requirements for 
graduation with respect to certain course offerings. 

The opinions secured from these inquiries indicate certain fairly 
common beliefs as to courses in the major field. For secretarial 
science majors, it was the opinion of respondents that there should 
be an increase in offerings to undergraduates in special methods 
courses and vocational guidance. For majors in the field of law, 
accounting, and administration, a substantial majority of respondents 
were in favor of increasing the course requirements for graduation 
in vocational guidance and principles of teaching vocational subjects. 

It is clear that an appreciation of and interest in the programs 
for life adjustment which high schools are adopting are needed by 
all prospective teachers. Training and instruction in job analyses are 
needed by future business teachers, particularly with respect to those 
jobs in which a majority of high-school graduates must find em- 
ployment. In connection with the program for pre-service training of 
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business teachers in general, it is also submitted that these individuals 
should be presented with, given instruction in, and regularly re- 
minded of the fact that there is a philosophy of business education 
to be studied and practiced, the main principle of which is the de- 
velopment of better boys and girls as individuals through business 
training and business teaching. Therefore, business teachers should be 
offered as much opportunity as possible for teaching and learning 
activities within the fields of sociology, economics, psychology, and 
world affairs. 

The expansion of the program for business education at the 
University to the master’s level led to the inclusion in this study of 
requests from alumni concerning interest in and needs for certain 
course offerings as part of a program for graduate study for business- 
education teachers. 

From the responses and other data gathered on the topic, it ap- 
pears that the graduate program for business teachers should give to 
the participant: (1) opportunity to pursue his own field of interest 
within the general area of business education; (2) instruction con- 
cerning the trends in the teaching of business subjects; (3) an oppor- 
tunity for ways and means to develop and enlarge his perspective of 
the teaching profession in general; and (4) aid in implementing the 
more desirable and practicable changes within his own teaching 
situation. 

By way of recapitulation it may be stated that educating pros- 
pective business-education teachers in a way that will prove most 
effective for the teachers themselves and for the students with whom 
they will work is a task of great width and depth. A review of the 
literature in the field indicates an agreement on the broad general 
principles underlying such a program, but the exact teaching-learning 
activities to be scheduled require serious study and consideration by 
administration, faculty, and students of the particular institution 
which has assumed the responsibility for teacher training. 

Since the early days of education for business teaching, there has 
been a vast expansion of professional education. The requirements 
for employment in high schools for teachers of business subjects have 
increased tremendously; yet no model pattern for the training of busi- 
ness teachers has been established. It is hoped that this study of the 
effectiveness of the program for training business teachers at Illinois 
State Normal University may (1) provide guidance for future business 
teachers enrolling in the University; (2) offer certain psychological 
security to the staff of instructors and administrators of the Univer- 
sity; (3) provide the foundation for making recommendations for im- 
provement, modification, and expansion of the program; and (4) con- 
tribute to some extent to a never-ending emphasis upon high stand- 
ards of preparation for teachers whose major field is business educa- 
tion. 








A FOLLOW-UP STUDY OF GRADUATES OF 
UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL 


Mary D. WEsB* 


In the spring of 1950, a follow-up survey of the graduates of 
University High School, Normal, Illinois, was conducted in order to 
provide source material for curriculum and guidance planning. 

The definite purposes prompting the study were: 

1.To determine the weaknesses and strengths of the business 
course of University High School. 

2. To study the experiences of the alumni with a view to deter- 
mining how the present offerings might be improved to help 
University High-School graduates vocationally. 

3. To determine whether the business curriculum is providing 
University High-School students with the skills and knowledges 
necessary in securing their first jobs. 

4. To find out whether students in the business curriculum follow 
through on their training and work in positions where they 
can utilize their knowledges and skills. 

5. To find out whether University High-School graduates are able 
to get and hold jobs. 

A questionnaire was sent to 349 graduates of the last five years 
(1945-49). Replies were received from 96 boys and 128 girls, a total 
return of 224 or 64.13 per cent. A copy of this questionnaire will be 
found on pages 39, 40, and 41. 

Further Education of Graduates 

An examination of Table I, which indicates the present status of 
the graduates, shows that only a small percentage of the students who 
had much business training in University High School continued their 
formal education after graduation. A total of 126, or 56.2 per cent 
of the graduates who answered the questionnaire, were in school full 
time. Of these, 104, or 82.5 per cent had had fewer than four semesters 
of business training in high school: none of the four graduates who 
were in school part time had taken more than three semesters of 
course work in business training. 

Furthermore, a study of the schooling beyond high school of 
those who were not in school at the time replies were made shows that 
many more had continued their training, as follows: 


Number Months Number Months 
of Persons of Training of Persons of Training 
2 2 2 221% 

2 3 6 27 
9 6 3 31% 

14 9 5 36 
8 131% 1 71 
5 18 — 

Total 57 


* Assistant Professor of the Teaching of Business Education 
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These statistics indicate that a large number of graduates either 
are taking short courses, or are not completing the college course. If 
these 57 are added to the 130 who were in school full or part time, 
187, or 83.44 per cent of the graduates had had some further school- 
ing beyond high school. 


Work Experience of Graduates 


A considerably higher percentage of the former business students 
are working full time than that of the students who took little or no 
business training in high school. Another look at Table I shows that 
a total of 66 persons, or 29.4 per cent of the graduates were holding 
down full-time jobs. The part-time employees consisted only of grad- 
uates who had had some business training—a total of 32 persons, or 
14.28 per cent of the graduates. One interesting observation from 
this table would be that only 7, or 3.12 per cent of the graduates 
were unemployed and seeking work. 

It is interesting, also, to note that of the three people who operated 
their own businesses none had had more than three semesters of busi- 
ness training. Will these people make a success? Should University 
High School offer some course which would aid such people as these ? 
Another fact shown by this table is that only one of the nine unem- 
ployed persons had had more than three hours of business training in 
high school. 





It is clear that most of those who continue their schooling are 
those who have had less than four semesters of business training (108 
persons, or 83 per cent of the graduates who were in school), and also 
that 66.6 per cent of the 98 who were employed for full or part time 
came from the group having less than four semesters of business 
training. 


Types of Additional Education 


The greater percentage of the graduates who went on for further 
education prepared for professional work (125 persons). Only three 
prepared for semi-professional work. Three were preparing to be 
farmers and farm managers; eleven, to become proprietors, managers, 
and officials other than farm; and fourteen, to become secretarial o1 
clerical workers. Two were taking sales training, and two were prepar- 
ing for work as craftsmen or foremen. 

Of those having had up to four semesters of business training in 
high school, 79.54 per cent were taking or had had additional training. 
On the other hand, only 21.25 per cent of those having more than 
four hours of business training went on for further education. 

It would seem, therefore, that those people who took several 
courses in business felt that they were prepared for business work and 
were able to get jobs without further training on completion of their 
course at University High School. 
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Record of Full-time Employment 


According to Table II, 108, or 41.47 per cent of those who were 
in full-time employment, were in secretarial, office, and clerical work; 
18.21 per cent were in sales work; and 6 were working as proprietors 
and managers, a total of 160 people in some form of business work. 
Of these, 17.5 per cent had had no business training, but 43.12 per 
cent had had up to four semesters of business training. In secretarial 
and other office work, there were many more girls than boys (95 girls 
to 9 boys) but in sales work there was approximately the same num- 
ber of girls and boys. 


Part-time Employment 


The majority of the part-time workers were those graduates who 
had had little or no business training in high school since 62.8 per 
cent had had fewer than four semester hours against 21.3 per cent who 
had taken more than that amount of business training. Of the 26 part- 
time workers who had had no business training, 19.23 per cent were in 
clerical or office work, and 34.61 per cent were in sales work—a total 
of 53.84 per cent in office and sales work. A similar situation was found 
among those who had had only a little business training: 33.98 per 
cent of these were in secretarial, clerical, and office work; 27.18 per 
cent were in sales work, making a total of 61.16 per cent in sales and 
office occupations. Of those having four or five semesters of business 
training, three-fourths were in sales and office occupations—33'4 per 
cent in office and 41.6 per cent in selling occupations. Of those who 
had taken six or more semesters of business, 43.47 per cent were in 
office or secretarial work and 26.08 per cent were in sales work. ‘These 
facts indicate that those who took even a little business training in 
high school were holding many more part-time jobs than those with 
no business training. 


Combinations of High-School Business Subjects 


What business subjects did those graduates who had had only 
three semesters of business training take? It is interesting to note that 
103 of the 164 in this category had taken only typewriting. The other 
combinations of subjects reported by those having less than four 
semesters were: 


Typewriting and general business only 1 
Typewriting and business law 

Bookkeeping and general business 

Bookkeeping and typewriting 

Bookkeeping, typewriting, and general business 
Bookkeeping, typewriting, and clerical practice 
Bookkeeping, typewriting, and office practice 

General business alone 

Business law alone 

Bookkeeping alone 
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It is very significant to note the work experience of those grad- 
uates whose only business course in high school was typewriting. 
Twenty-two of them obtained full-time office jobs and 18 more got 
part-time office jobs; 20 were holding selling jobs; and only 43 were 
not using on a job the skill gained from this subject. Not only werc 
office jobs being held by those who had had only a small amount of 
business training but full-time office jobs were held by 16 people who 
had had no business training in high school, and part-time jobs were 
held by 5. These facts bring up some important questions: What is the 
nature of the office work that requires no previous business training? 
Why should typewriting be the only training prerequisite for so many 
office jobs? Would the same conditions be found among the graduates 
of the three other high schools in this imrhediate vicinity? 


TABLE II. Record of Full-time Employment 
High School Business Training 


With no 
Business > 4,5 Major or Total 
Training Semesters Semesters More 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 

Professional 5 — 2 9 —- — —- — 16 
Semi- 

professional! 1 2 2-— —_ — — 1 6 
Proprietor, 

managers, 

etc. 2 — 4 — —- — —- — 6 
Secretary —_-_ — -— 1 — 3 1 14 19 
Other office 2 #2 Ss aA — 3 30 81 
Clerical 

kindred 1 1 2 — —_-_ — — 3 7 
Sales 4 6 20 «68 — §5 — 4 47 
Craftsmen, 

foremen 3 — 11 — —- — —_- — 14 
Operatives 5 — 5, — —_- — 1 — 11 
Service > 2 4 10 — 2 — 3 36 
Farm laborer — — 2 — —_-_ — —- — 2 
Laborer 3 1 8 — 1 — —_- — 13 

Totals 65 122 14 57 258 


Frequency of Channel in Obtaining the First Job 


Most of the University High-School graduates were able to get 
their first jobs through personal application or through a friend or 
relative. Replies to the questionnaires showed that 118, or 60.5 per 
cent, obtained their first jobs through personal application; 64, or 
32.8 per cent, received theirs through a friend or relative; and only 2, 
or | per cent, received their work through an employment agency or 
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an employer’s advertisement. The first job was obtained through the 
college office by 3 persons; 3 had the positions offered to them; 2 
enlisted; and 2 each received notice of a job through the high-school 
office and a Boy-Scout camp. 

These figures were rather surprising for one would expect that 
many more would receive their positions through employers’ adver- 
tisements and employment agencies. 


Tests Required 


Tests required before employment were not reported by some of 
the employees. However, 181 did answer this inquiry. Only 50 of these 
were required to take some kind of test. Of those taking any kind of 
test, 44 per cent took an intelligence test, 30 per cent took a typing 
test, 10 per cent took an arithmetic test, 4 per cent each took aptitude 
and health tests, and only 2 per cent took dictation and transcription, 
personality, riding skill and control, and government examination on 
radio. One hundred and thirty-one persons, 72.32 per cent, had taken 
no test. 


Duties Performed Often or Occasionally on the Job 


Table No. III shows the duties performed in order of frequency. 
Table IV shows the same duties grouped under secretarial, filing, 
other office work, those dealing with records of money or actual 
handling of money, and sales work. This last table shows that secre- 
tarial duties were mentioned 320 times as being performed often, and 
193 times as being performed occasionally. Those mentioning filing of 
one kind or another as a duty often performed were 161; those men- 
tioning filing as being occasionally performed, 93. Those often finding 
the handling of money or keeping records as one of their duties were 
190; those doing this work occasionally, 65. Other office duties were 
performed often by 182 persons and occasionally by 109. Sales-work 
duties were mentioned 340 times as being used often and 203 times 
as being performed occasionally. 


These tables serve to give a picture of the types of duties the 
graduates are performing. The fact that so many persons (54) have 
found it necessary to compose directly at the typewriter, and that 46 
persons had had occasion to compose letters, suggests the need for 
stressing these duties more in the classes, and might even indicate 
that a class in business English would be practical training for them. 
Whereas most of their training in filing has been in alphabetic filing, 
the number of times that numeric, subject, and geographic filing are 
mentioned indicate that more time should be spent on those methods of 
filing than is now given to them. Telephoning also needs more atten- 
tion in the classes. The present program does not offer any prepara- 
tion for sales work. The number of times that the various duties re- 
ferring to sales work are mentioned (543) indicate that some attention 
should be given to this occupational field in the course of study. 
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Duties Performed on the First Job 


The number of times that secretarial duties were mentioned 
(234) as a part of the first job indicate that these duties must con- 
tinue to be included in the training program. Taking dictation and 
transcription seems to come in as a promotional job in most cases as 
do composing letters and tabulation. Although filing other than alpha- 
betic is mentioned 129 times as one of the duties performed, the other 
methods of filing are listed as first duties only 67 times. Probably the 
emphasis on alphabetic filing in school courses is desirable, but 
other methods should probably be studied, too. Dictaphone tran- 
scription is not mentioned as a duty of the first job. 

Of the duties concerning the handling and recording of money, 
the use of the adding machine and preparation of payrolls were not 
mentioned as being among the initial-job duties. It seems unusual 
that the tasks of handling incoming and outgoing mail were men- 
tioned only by 39 persons and that telephoning was mentioned by 32 
persons, for these duties are generally considered first-job duties. 
Various phases of selling performed on the first job were mentioned 
254 times. 


Office Machines Used Often or Occasionally 


The typewriter was the machine used most commonly (133 
times); the telephone (115 times), adding machine (89), cash register 
(64), mimeograph (26), and switchboard (21) held the next highest 
places. Other machines were listed a comparatively small number of 
times in this order: 


Postage meter machine 19 
Dictaphone 19 
Envelope sealing machine 18 
Electric typewriter 18 
Wire recorder 13 
Bookkeeping-billing machine 13 
Check protector 12 
Stamp affixer 11 
Bookkeeping-posting 10 
Comptometer 10 
Addressograph 9 
Monroe calculator 9 
Burroughs calculator 9 
Soundscriber 8 
Multigraph 7 
Rotary gelatin duplicator 7 
Flat gelatin duplicator 7 
Sundstrand calculator 3 
Ediphone 3 
Friden 3 
Marchant 3 
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Key punch machine .........................-.-. 
Tape recorder ..................... 
Liquid process duplicator _............... — 


Several other machines were listed only once. 

The large variety of machines used and the comparatively small 
number of times they were reported might raise the question as to 
the advisability of teaching many machines in the high-school course. 
Often, however, knowledge of some one machine gained in school 
does help a student who is not qualified for a secretarial or book- 
keeping job to get and hold a job. 


Most Valuable Subjects 


English was listed first as the most valuable subject by the largest 
number of persons (47); as second most valuable, by 42; and as third, 
by 67. Typewriting was listed first by 45; second, by 30; and third, 
by 41. Mathematics was listed first by 22; second, by 19; and third, 
by 29. History was ranked first by 5; second, by 13; and third, by 45. 

English was mentioned in first, second, or third place by 24 
people who had had no business training; 96 times by those having 1, 
2, or 3 semesters of business training; 13 times by those having 4, or 
5 semesters training; and 21 times by those having had 6 or 
more semesters. Typewriting was considered most valuable by 72 
who had had 1, 2, or 3 semesters; by 14 having 4 or 5 semesters; and 
by 29 having 6 or more semesters. 


Suggestions for Improvement of Offerings 


As suggestions for improving the business-education offerings, 18 
different subjects already offered in University High School were 
mentioned as needed courses by from 1 to 14 people each. These com- 
ments are of no significance since these subjects are already offered. 
Probably the students were thinking of the subjects most valuable to 
them or the ones they wished they had taken. Some suggestions for 
additions to courses were: more current events, tax forms in book- 
keeping, on-the-job training for office work, note-taking in a lecture 
course for seniors, and budgeting. New courses suggested were a 
building trades’ course, spelling, penmanship, first aid, current events, 
sex education, and marital problems. 

One of the most common needs mentioned was for guidance— 
vocational, personal, social. This need included giving aptitude tests, 
help in manners and proper behavior, counseling in social relation- 
ships and in the selection of a college to attend, development of self- 
reliance and stamina, and personality development. Job placement, 
stimulation for independent and individual thinking and concentra- 
tion, improved study habits, more difficult assignments, increased and 
more difficult homework, opportunities for study of hobbies and spare- 
time projects, and improved reading habits were additional sugges- 
tions. More opportunity to select courses and fewer required courses 
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were needs felt by some. This need was especially spoken of in con- 
nection with grammar for those already skilled in grammar. 

Several former students said that they were well satisfied with 
their high-school education, stating that they were surprised when 
they compared what they had had with college students from other 
schools. They listed student participation in administration (student 
council and study hall), encouragement of good study and work 
habits, study of operas and symphonies, and stimulation toward objec- 
tive thinking as some of the assets of their training at University High 
School. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


1. In general, the graduates have not been having difficulty in 
getting jobs after graduation. Only 2.3 per cent were unemployed 
and desirous of work. Of the 98 employed part or full time, 65, or 
66.32 per cent, had had no business training or less than four semes- 
ters of that kind of training, but 33.67 per cent had had four or more 
semesters of business training. Of the unemployed (9), 88 per cent 
were those who had had no business training or less than four semes- 
ters. These figures show that, even though many students get jobs 
with no more than three semesters of business, a smaller percentage of 
those having more than four semesters of business training are un- 
employed. 

2. University High School is not training more persons in busi- 
ness than can be profitably employed. 

3. A very small proportion of those taking more than three semes- 
ters of business training go on to school full time (only 8.4 per cent), 
but 38.7 per cent of those having less than four semesters of business 
training are in school full time. Of 130 attending school part or full 
time, 83 per cent were those who had had less than four semesters of 
training in business. Therefore, a relatively smaller percentage of the 
University High-School graduates who have had more than four 
semesters of such training go on to further schooling than those with 
less training in business. This fact suggests the need of a complete 
business course which would adequately prepare the graduates for 
full-time positions. 

4. Those students taking personal typing, bookkeeping, general 
business, business arithmetic, and business law are, for the most part, 
being placed in jobs. Although it does not necessarily follow that these 
subjects have helped them in getting that job, yet from the number 
in this group who have indicated that these subjects were valuable to 
them, it may be concluded that these subjects should be kept in the 
curriculum. 

5. Most employers do not require tests of prospective employees. 
Therefore, employers must depend upon the impression made by the 
individual applicants in interviews or upon the recommendations of 
the school to help employers make their decisions. It would be very 
interesting to make a study to determine how many businessmen hire 
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only on the impression made at the interview and how many require 
a recommendation from the school before hiring its graduates. A 
significant improvement in this respect would no doubt be made if 
there were a high-school placement office from which the businessman 
could get his recommendations. 

6. There appears to be a definite need for some type of sales 
training. The number of duties that deal with some phase of sales 
work make this clear, for if people without any specialized training 
are doing sales work, then probably many more would be doing the 
same kind of work and doing it more effectively if there were an op- 
portunity for pre-employment education in sales work. 

7. If the curriculum were completely adequate, there should not 
be need for additional training for secretarial, office, or sales work. 
The survey shows that the curriculum of University High School 
could probably be made more adequate by the addition of two courses 
—salesmanship and clerical practice. The latter course could be 
planned for those who do not want shorthand but who are interested 
in earning a living by means of office work of some kind. It probably 
should be a one-year course rather than a one-semester course to 
enable the work to be handled more slowly and to provide more 
practice in the various phases of office work. 

8. Some training should probably be given to help those who 
plan to go into a business for themselves. This training might be a 
senior course in general business. Such a course would also be bene- 
ficial to all business majors because most of the present business cur- 
riculum deals with the development of skills and gives very little 
training in the principles of business operation. 

9. Another distinct need that was pointed out by a number of 
the alumni is the provision for more guidance, especially for those 
who wish to prepare for business. This guidance program should in- 
clude a counseling service that will encourage students to confer with 
the guidance personnel concerning personal, social, or vocational 
problems. 

10. The establishment of some form of placement bureau would 
seem advisable. Although the graduates have been successful in getting 
their own jobs, the small number of jobs obtained through the school 
shows a weakness in the set-up. Perhaps a closer contact with the 
state employment agency would be helpful as well as a separate place- 
ment bureau for University-High School students. 


TABLE III. 9. Duties Performed Often, Occasionally on the Job 
(Ranked in order of duties most frequently performed) 


Duties Often Occasionally Total 
Handling money 74 21 95 
Alphabetic filing 65 24 89 
Arithmetic calculations 60 17 77 
Typing letters 58 32 90 
Addressing envelopes 58 30 88 
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Telephoning 
Handling incoming mail 
Handling outgoing mail 
Selling goods 
Receiving goods 
Making carbon copies 
Numeric filing 
Arranging stock 
Typing from handwritten copy 
Accounting or bookkeeping 
Ordering merchandise 
Marking merchandise 
Composing at typewriter 
Subject filing 
Wrapping packages 
Composing letters 
Shipping goods 
Tabulating 
Selling services 
Controlling stock 
Typing invoicés 
Receptionist 
Banking 
Other filing 
Delivering goods 
Taking shorthand 
and transcribing 
Geographic filing 
Trimming windows 
Composing advertising materials 
Teaching 
Switchboard 
Adding machine operator 
Arranging flowers 
Charting 
Dictaphone transcription 
Farm 
Firing furnace 
Hand pollinating seed corn 
Laboratory work 
Personnel work 
Preparation of payrolls 
Radio and radar operation 
and maintenance 
Rate work 
Scout leader 
Selling hotel rooms 
Typing book lists 
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TABLE IV. 9. Duties Performed Often, Occasionally on the Job 


(Ranked according to nature of work) 


Duties Often 
1. Secretarial 


Typing letters 58 
Addressing envelopes 58 
Making carbon copies 50 
Typing from handwritten copy 40 
Composing at typewriter 31 
Composing letters 24 
Tabulating 23 
Typing invoices 21 

Taking shorthand and 
transcribing 13 
Dictaphone transcription 1 
Typing book lists 1 
Totals 320 

. Filing 
Alphabetic filing 65 
Numeric filing 42 
Subject filing 30 
Other filing 14 
Geographic filing 10 
Totals 161 
. Other Office 

Telephoning 57 
Handling incoming mail 55 
Handling outgoing mail 53 
Receptionist 15 
Switchboard 2 
Totals 182 
4. Recording and Handling of Money 
Handling money 74 
Arithmetic calculations 60 
Accounting or bookkeeping 39 
Banking 15 
Adding machine operator 1 
Preparation of payrolls 1 
Totals 190 
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Occasionally 


32 
30 
24 
29 
23 
22 
15 
11 


7 


193 


24 
21 
23 
17 


93 


33 
28 
27 
21 


109 





Total 


90 
88 
74 
69 
54 
46 
38 
32 


20 
1 
1 


513 


89 
63 
53 
31 
18 


254 


90 
83 
80 
36 


291 


95 
77 
48 
33 


255 
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Sales Work 
Selling goods 53 17 70 
Receiving goods 51 17 68 
Arranging stock 41 21 62 
Ordering merchandise 38 22 60 
Marking merchandise 32 16 48 
Wrapping packages 29 21 50 
Shipping goods 23 20 43 
Selling services 23 7 30 
Controlling stock 22 13 35 
Delivering goods 13 16 29 
Trimming windows 9 22 31 
Composing advertising materials 6 11 17 
Totals 340 203 543 


QUESTIONNAIRE FOR A FOLLOW-UP SURVEY OF THE 
GRADUATES OF UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL 


Miss Year of graduation from 
. Name ...... Saleen Mr. (Circle one) high school........ 
Mrs. 


If a maried woman, give your maiden name. .............. 
. Your present address cerarsaad lhaivedcandinaabadateons 
Street City State 


. Which of the following express your present status? (Please check 
one or more.) 
a. In school full time ....... . e. Employed for wages part time.. 
Sib: III issaccsssoansincenintiicnr ...... f. Unemployed and seeking work 
c. Employed for wages, full time.. g. Unemployed not seeking work 
d.In school part time .......... h, Operate own business ............ 


4. Indicate in the proper column the number of semesters you studied 


any of the following business subjects in high school and indicate 
their helpfulness to you by placing check marks in the proper 
columns. 


On the Job Helpfulness 


Business No. of Was very Helped Was seldom 
subjects Semesters _ helpful some helpful 
Bookkeeping ___........... ep wena. halls sine paineieibbanncieds 


Business Law i ic ine ~ aacetcihdas ee eet hee fea i 
Clerical Practice ee gern Ei, 
General Business . : siiiesiecgie, Yeh ean ta de 
Office Practice - emlgeices paritidas pees 
Shorthand hes Steal | ene Det es 
Typewriting wciibie ices 











5. Additional Education (College, University, Business School, Trade 
School, etc.) 
Name and location Preparing for Dates of Attendance 
of school what occupation (mo., yr.) to (mo., yr.) 


6. Record below all your full-time jobs since leaving high school. 
Dates employed 
Name of firm City Type of work From (mo., yr.) to (mo., yr.) 


7. If you have held part-time jobs, give the number of weeks on each 
job, and the kind of work you did. 


8. Your first job 

a. How many weeks after graduation was it before you obtained 
work of any kind (temporary or permanent) ? No. of weeks 

b. Did you obtain your first job through a friend or relative 
through high-school office __, through employment agency 
by personal application , other means? (Please specify. ) 

c. Were you required to take a test before being hired? Yes _ No 

d. If so, what kinds of tests were given? Arithmetic , intelligence 

, dictation and transcription , typing , other? (Please 

specify. ) 


b 


. Place “1” before the duties you have performed most frequently 
on the job. 
Place a “2” before those done occasionally on the job. 


1. Typing letters 19. Banking 

2. Addressing envelopes 20. Shipping goods 

S. Tabulating 2). Receiving goods 

4. Typing from hand- 22. Ordering mechandise 
written copy 23. Controlling stock 

- Composing at type- 24. Trimming windows 
writer 25. Wrapping packages 

6. Making carbon copies 26. Marking merchandise 

7. Taking shorthand and 27. Delivering goods 
transcribing 28. Arranging stock 

8. Composing letters 29. Selling goods 

9. Receptionist 30. Selling services 

10. Telephoning 31. Composing advertising 

11. Handling incoming mail materials 

12. Handling outgoing mail 32. Accounting or 

13. Alphabetic filing bookkeeping 
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14. Numeric filing 33. Handling money 


15. Subject filing 34. Typing invoices 

16. ._.....Geographic filing 35. Other common duties 
e?... Other filing (List. ) 

18. Arithmetic calculations 


(without machine) 
10. Which of the duties listed above did you perform on your first job? 
(Simply write here the number given before each duty in Item 9.) 
11.On the following list place “1” before the office machines you 
have used most frequently in your work and place “2” before those 
used occasionally. 


Typewriter Letter opening machine 
Electric typewriter Envelope sealing machine 
Mimeograph '.. Stamp affixer 
Multigraph Bookkeeping-posting 
Flat gelatin duplicator Bookkeeping-billing 
Rotary gelatin duplicator Switchboard 

Liquid process duplicator Adding machine 
Dictaphone Sunstrand calculator 
Ediphone Monroe calculator 
Soundscriber Burroughs calculator 
Other transcriber Comptometer 

Name ....... matt Marchant 

Mimeoscope Other calculators 

Wire recorder Name 

Addressograph Other machines 

Elliott addressing machine 

Telephone 


Cash register 
Check protector 
Postage meter machine 
12. List in order of their value to you the subjects (com’l or other- 
wise) taken in high school. 1. 2. 
S. 4. - 
13. Is there any way in which we can help you? 
14. Give any suggestions you may have concerning your high-school 
training which would help us improve our offerings for future 
students. Use back of sheet. 
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Dr. Raymond W. Fairchild, president 
of the University, served as chairman of 
a committee of the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education for 
the visitation and evaluation of the Ind- 
iana State Teachers College at Terre 
Haute, November 26, 27, and 28. He was 
accompanied by Dr. A. H. Larsen and 
Dr. J. W. Carrington, although they are 
not members of the formal committee. 
The two other members of the committee 
were Dean F. G. Macomber of Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, and President 
W. F. O’Donnell of Eastern Kentucky 
State College, Richmond, Kentucky. Dr. 
Fairchild will make several of these in- 
spections within the next three years. 

Dr. Chris A. DeYoung, professor of 
education, to Illinois State 
Normal University this fall after a two- 
years’ leave of absence. During the first 
year he served as executive secretary for 
the Panels on Public Education and 
Teacher Education of the Commission 
on Occupied Areas in Washington, D.C. 
He also worked in Germany as co-chair- 
man of the Social Studies Workshop. 
1950-1951, he served as Ful- 
bright lecturer at the Central Institute 
of Education, University of Delhi, Delhi, 
India. Dr. DeYoung is the first Illinois 


returned 


During 


State Normal University professor 
to have served under the Fulbright 
program overseas. Fifteen addresses 
were delivered during the month of 


October. In the October issue of Phi 
Delta Kappan appeared an article by 
Dr. DeYoung under the caption “One 
Educational World.” He is working on 
motion picture films and filmstrips to 
accompany his latest edition of Intro- 
duction to American Public Education, 
revised in 1950. 


Ruth Bird, assistant professor in the 
teaching of health and physical educa- 
tion, attended the Illinois Association for 
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Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion district meeting in Galesburg, Illi- 
nois, on November 17. 

Waneta S. Catey, principal of the 
Special Education building, talked to the 
Parent-Teacher Association in Méinier, 
Illinois, October 11, on the subject “The 
Reading Program in a Small School,” 
and to an Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity alumni group of DeWitt County, 
October 23, on “Education of Excep- 
tional Children.” 

Elsie Brenneman, director of admis- 
sions, attended in October a meeting of 
the Association of College Admissions 
Counsellors held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
where she served on the Executive Board, 
was conference and acted as 
chairman of a dinner meeting. She will 
be on the Executive Board again next 
year. Miss Brenneman is the only woman 
on the Board, as well as the only repre- 
sentative from a teacher-training college. 

Ruth Cole, assistant professor and 
supervising teacher in the second grade, 
was a consultant at the state mecting of 
the Illinois Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics at Northern State College at De- 
Kalb, Illinois, on October 13. 

Dr. Marguerite Connell, associate pro- 
fessor of foreign languages, accompanied 
twenty-five University High-School Latin 
students two student teachers of 
Latin to a meeting of the Junior Classical 
Society, held at Alton, Illinois, October 6. 

Dr. John W. Carrington, director of 
laboratory-school experiences, talked on 
“The Role of the Campus Elementary 
School” at the teacher-education division 
of the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, in Milwaukee, 


reporter, 


and 


Wisconsin, on 
November 1. Dr. Carrington met with the 
education committee of the Illinois State 
Chamber of Commerce, in Chicago, Oc- 
tober 19. He gave an address to the IIli- 
nois State Normal University Alumni 
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Group, Grundy County, October 17, and 
participated as a consultant in a panel 
at the Illinois High School 
Association meeting at the 
University of Illinois, on October 10. 
The subject under discussion was “How 
to Improve the Curriculum in the Small 
High School.” 

Dr. Claude Dillinger, associate pro- 
fessor of psychology, spoke at the Found- 
ers’ Day Banquet at the Kirksville (Miss- 
our!) 


discussion 
Principals’ 


State Teachers College in connec- 
tion with the homecoming on November 
3. He did his 
Kirksville. 

Dr. Margaret M. Duncan, associate pro- 


undergraduate work at 


fessor of health and physical education, 
attended the district meetings of the Illi- 
nois Association for Health, Physical Ed- 
ucation, and Recreation in Taylorville, 
October 20, 
ber 54. 
Elinor B. Flagg, assistant professor of 
mathematics, wrote a review of Space 
and Geometry by Aaron Bakst, for the 
November issue of the Mathematics 
Teacher. She served as consultant at the 
DeKalb meeting of the Illinois Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics on October 
13. She elected to the 
Council of this organization on that day. 
Dr. Esther French, head of the de- 
partment of health and physical educa- 


and in Galesburg, Novem- 


was Executive 


tion for women, has had an article pub- 
lished in the new basketball 
“Shifting Zone Defense.” Dr. 


Smith is editor of this guide. 


guide 
Gwen 


Dr. Gertrude Hall, director of publicity, 
is serving as county-contact representative 
for Christian County and visited schools 
there October 22 and 23. On November 
25-27 she attended the district meeting 
of the American College Public Relations 
State College. 
Fast Lansing. She is again a member of 
the Joint Committee on Public Relations 
of the American College Public Relations 
Association and the American Association 


Association at Michigan 


of Colleges for Teacher Education. 

Arley Gillett, assistant professor of 
health and physical education, has been 
appointed editor of the Illinois Physical 
Education News, a quarterly publication 
of the Illinois Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. He 
also has been appointed to the editorial 
committee of the Midwest Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion. 

Will C. Headley, instructor in music, 
played a recital of piano music on Station 
WJBC on October 11. 

Dr. Miriam Gray, associate professor 
of health and physical education, at- 
tended the American Squares Camp at 
Loretto, Minnesota, August 26 to Sep- 
tember 2, receiving instruction and par- 
and folk dancing 
and square-dance calling. She served on 
the editorial committee of the June 
Workshop of the National Association for 


ticipating in square 


Physical Education of College Women, 
held at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. The 
edited report wil! be available this fall. 

Dr. Edna Gueffroy, associate professor 


of geography, gave an illustrated lecture 
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on October 17, “Flowers and Gardens 
Here and There” at the Fairbury Garden 
Club. On October 19 and 20 she attended 
West Lakes Division meeting of the Asso- 
American Geographers at 
Milwaukee. She is a member of the nom- 


ciation of 


inating committee. On November 23 and 
24 she went to a meeting of the National 
Council of Geography Teachers in Pitts- 
burgh. The 
Theta Upsilon, National Geography Fra- 
ternity, was also held at the same time 


annual meeting of Gamma 


and place. As secretary-treasurer of the 
latter, she presented her annual report. 

Dr. Anna L. Keaton, dean of women, 
attended the Executive Board meeting of 
the National Association of Deans of 
Chicago on October 27-28, 
for the purpose of planning for the na- 


held in Los 


Women in 


tional convention to be 





Angeles, March 31-April 3, 1952. She 
is chairman of the section meetings for 
teachers colleges and colleges of educa- 
tion. She attended the annual meeting of 
personnel officers for state-supported col- 
leges of Illinois at Carbondale, November 
12. Assistant Dean Terrill, Dean Linkins, 
and Assistant Dean Norton also attended. 

Dr. Emma R. Knudson, director of the 
division of music education, spoke before 
the music section of the East Central 
Division of the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation at Champaign on October 12 on 
the topic “Music Education and National 
Security.” She was a member of the 
group (Panel III) that prepared the 
materials for the [Illinois Secondary 
School Curriculum Program Bulletin, The 
Schools and National Security. 

Dr. Harry D. Lovelass, principal of the 
University High School, was program 
chairman for the Seventh Annual Con- 
ference of the Illinois Guidance and 
Personnel Association at Eastern Illinois 
State College, September 28 and 29. He 
was vice-president of the Association and 
served as presiding officer of the luncheon 
meeting Saturday, September 29. He 
spoke on the local group consensus study 
in guidance in the discussion group at 
the annual conference of the [Illinois 
Secondary School Principals’ Association 
at the University of Illinois, October 10. 
He is serving as co-director with Dr. 
Victor M. Houston of the “Area Con- 
sensus Study No. 3, Improving Guidance 
Services in Illinois High Schools,” which 
is being sponsored by the Illinois Second- 
ary School Curriculum Program. 

Dr. William Lueck, associate professor 
of education, addressed the Kappa Mu 
Epsilon mathematics (honorary) club at 
the Homecoming breakfast, Saturday, 
October 27, at the Methodist Church in 
Normal on the subject “The Attack on 
Effort.” 


Dr. Victor M. Houston, director of the 
division of secondary education, partici- 
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pated in a Pre-Planning Conference for 
the Mendota Public School faculty on 
August 21 and 30, and on August 31, 
took part in the DeWitt County Institute 
in Clinton, Illinois. On September 22 
he met with a Guidance Group of the 
Illinois Secondary School Curriculum 
Program, in Urbana. Dr. Houston has 
been chairman of two discussion groups— 
one on September 29 at the annual meet- 
ing of the Illinois Guidance and Person- 
nel Association, and the other on October 
10 at the annual meeting of the Illinois 
Secondary School Principals’ Association 
in Urbana. He has spoken at three Par- 
ent Teacher Association meetings—one 
on October 4 at Smith School in Normal, 
another on October 15 at Bloomington 
High School, and a third on October 18 
at Saunemin. On October 25, Dr. Hous- 
ton served as curriculum consultant for 
the combined faculty of the Ashkum- 
Clifton Community Unit District in Clif- 
ton, Illinois. 

Edna Norskog, assistant professor of 
the teaching of mathematics, presented 
a paper on High School Mathematics 
Clubs at the National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics Convention at St. 
Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota, 
where Minnesota mathematics teachers 
were hosts on August 22. 

Dr. Orville Young, associate professor 
of agriculture, had an article entitled 
“Make Manuals More Useful” in the 
October 10 issue of the Farm Implement 
News, a semi-monthly national magazine, 
levoted to the development, merchandis- 
ing, and service of modern farm equip- 
ment. This article summarized some re- 
search Dr. Young did in 1950. 

Cecilia H. Peikert, director of muse- 
ums, spoke at the Ford County Teachers’ 
Institute at Paxton, September 21, on 
the topic “Development of Locally- Pre- 
pared Material for Instruction in the 
Elementary Grades.” 

Dr. Vernon L. Replogle, principal of 
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the Metcalf Elementary School, was a 
leader at the Illinois Meeting of the State 
Guidance and Personnel Association at 
Charleston, September 28 and 29. 

Eunice Speer, assistant professor and 
assistant librarian, attended a week-long 
work shop on school libraries at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, August 20-26. On 
October 19 and 20, she attended the 
Illinois Library Association meeting at 
the LaSalle Hotel in Chicago. The Illi- 
nois Association for School Libraries met 
on the same days. She attended their 
meetings, also. 

Ruth Stroud, assistant professor of the 
teaching of English, wrote an article on 
“Learning to Read Shakespeare” for the 
October Illinois English Bulletin. 

Dr. Lucy L. Tasher, associate pro- 
fessor of social science, is the president of 
the Bloomington-Normal Altrusa Club for 
1951-52 and chairman of the Interna- 
tional Relations section for the local 
chapter of the American Association of 
University Women, 1951-1952. 

Dr. Stanley K. Norton, assistant dean 
of men, on October 13 attended the 
twelfth annual meeting of the [Illinois 
Association of Deans and Advisers of 
Men in Chicago. On October 25, he 
gave two talks in Toulon, Illinois—one 
to the Lions Club and the other to the 
Civic Club at its semi-annual meeting. 
On November 12 he went to the meeting 
at Carbondale of Personnel Deans of 
State Colleges. 

Leslie M. Isted, associate professor of 
music, has an article entitled “Visible 
Music” in the Illinois Music Education 
for November-December. 

Dr. Lewis R. Toll, director of the di- 
vision of business education, is the author 
of Chapter Ten of the American Business 
Education Yearbook. The chapter is en- 
titled “Using Community Resources Ef- 
fectively.” He is continuing to serve as 
the editor of “Modern Teaching Aids 


Service,” a section of the United Business 
Education Association Forum. He is a 
member of the board of directors of the 
National Business Teachers Association 
and associate membership chairman of 
this organization. He attended a board 
of directors meeting at the Palmer House, 
October 20, to plan for the convention 
at that hotel, December 26-30. 

Dr. Norma Leavitt, associate professor 
of health and physical education, wrote 
an article entitled “Volunteer Student 
Leadership” in a booklet which is pub- 
lished semi-annually by the American 
Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation. The booklet is en- 
titled Official NSWA Recreational Games 
and Volley Ball Guide for 1951-1953. Dr. 
Leavitt also revised for this booklet an 
article, “Technique for the Volley Ball 
Official.”’ She attended the district meet- 
ings of the Illinois Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, on 
October 20, at Taylorville, and on No- 
vember 17, at Galesburg. Dr. Leavitt was 
in charge of the visiting trip made by 
senior women students in the health and 
physical education department to the 
Evanston Schools on November 30. The 
group observed both the elementary and 
secondary schools, including the recently 
completed physical-education plant at 
Evanston Township High School. 

Dr. Ruth M. Freyberger, associate pro- 
fessor of art, has an article in the News- 
letter, dated October 15, of the Graduate 
Club of Pennsylvania State College Art 
Division. The article is a resume of her 
dissertation, “Differences Found in the 
Creative Drawings of Children of Vary- 
ing Ethnic and Socio-Economic Back- 
grounds, Based on Samplings of Grades 
One Through Six in the State of Penn- 
sylvania.” She has four water colors in 
a regional show, opening October 21, of 
Berks County Artists and Vicinity, in the 
Reading Public Museum and Art Gallery, 
Reading, Pennsylvania. 
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Lavern E. Laubaugh, assistant pro- 
fessor of agriculture, spoke before the 
Central Illinois Broiler Growers’ Associa- 
tion at Tremont, Illinois, on October 17. 

Dr. Murray Lincoln Miller, director of 
audio-visual education, made a trip to 
Sacramento, California, as educational 
advisor of the United States Air Force, 
where he surveyed the training in the 
Air Bombardment School. Dr. Miller has 
given talks to the following groups: to 
the combined faculties in Mendota on 
“Audio-Visual Education and Audio- 
Visual Methods of Teaching Reading”; 
to the high school faculty in Farmer 
City; to the Ford County Teachers’ In- 
stitute in Paxton; to the Women’s Club 
to the Mothers’ Club of 
Gridley; to the faculty of Octavia Com- 
munity Unit, Colfax; and to the Phi 
Delta Kappa local chapter. He attended 
sessions of the American Psychological 
Association in Chicago, September 1-3; of 
the State Audio-Visual Association Meet- 
ing, October 24 and 25; and of the 
United States Air Force audio-visual con- 
ference, Air Training Command, October 
23. An article appeared in See and Hear 
for October, describing Illinois State Nor- 
mal University as a winner of the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica Tuition Scholarship 
1951 and as one of the 
leading colleges in the audio-visual field. 

Margery A. Ellis, assistant professor 
of foreign languages, attended the North- 
western University Conference on Com- 
munications on October 12 and the 
Illinois Modern Language Teachers’ As- 
October 13. Both confer- 
ences met on the Northwestern University 
campus. 

Dr. Lee Wallace Miller, director of 
field services, gave a lecture on August 
30 at the Galesburg Teachers’ Institute 
on the subject, “Continuous Program in 
Science.” On November 23, Dr. Miller 
spoke to the staff of the science and edu- 


of Gilman; 


award for 
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cation departments of Goshen College, 
Goshen, Indiana, on the topic “Science 
Education in the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Schools.” 

Malinda D. Garton, instructor and 
supervising teacher in special education, 
had an article entitled “The B and G 
Store” published in the November issue 
of The Instructor. 

Dr. Harlan W. Peithman, associate 
professor of music, directed the combined 
choruses for the Abe Lincoln Music 
Festival at Petersburg, on October 24. 
Dr. Peithman directed the Mens’ Glee 
Club in a program for the Kiwanis Inter- 
national District Ladies’ Night in Bloom- 
ington, on October 15. 

Howard J. Hancock, director of ath- 
letics, talked at the sports banquet held 
by the Wilmington Junior Chamber of 
Commerce at Wilmington, Illinois, given 
in honor of the football and basketball 
groups on November 15. He also spoke 
at the athletic banquet at Pittsfield, Illi- 
nois, on November 20. 

Dr. Cecilia Lauby, associate professor 
and coordinator of off-campus student 
teaching, attended the annual convention 
of the Central Association of Science and 
Mathematics Teachers in Cleveland, 
Ohio, November 22-24. She is a member 
of the board of directors of the associa- 
Dr. Lauby talked to the El Paso 
Parent Teacher Association on September 
13, on “Role of Citizenship in the Parent 
Teacher Association—its Dual Purpose.” 

T. E. Rine, assistant professor of 
mathematics, served as a recorder for 
the fall meeting of the Illinois Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics held at De- 
Kalb, Illinois, on October 13. 

Lillie M. Peckman, assistant professor 


tion. 


and supervising teacher of the partially 
sighted, talked on “Teacher Training 
for the Partially Sighted” at the state 
conference for teachers of exceptional 
children in Springfield, on November 10. 

















